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MINISTRY. 


The Memoirs of Stephen Grellet furnish in- 
structive illustrations of the preparation passed 
through by those on whom the Lord designs con- 
ferring a gift in the Ministry, of the heavenly 
power which qualifies for its exercise, and of the 
manner in which the messenger of glad tidings 
is often directed, without that outward knowl- 
edge which might be supposed necessary to 
guide him. 

At the time when S. Grellet felt that he was 
to be called of the Lord into this service, there 
was much to discourage him. In speaking of 
his feelings in the prospect, he says :— 


“TI saw my unworthiness to engage in such a 
solemn service, and felt myself to be altogether 
a child, that was only beginning to breathe the 
breath of life. Though I had made some pro- 
gress in the knowledge of the English language, 
I knew how defective I was, and especially un- 
qualified to act as an ambassador for Christ, in 
the congregations of the people. How great was 
the Divine condescension in those days of my 
deep probation! As a father answereth his child, 
so the Lord condescended to answer all my plead- 
ings and excuses; to give me also a sense of the 
source from whence all power, strength, and 
ability flow. He showed me how He is mouth, 
wisdom, and utterance to his true and faithful 
ministers; that it is from Him alone that they 
are to receive the subject they are to communi- 
cate to the people, and also the when and the how. 
It is He who giveth the seeing eye, the hearing 
ear, the understanding heart, and enableth the 
dumb to speak.” 

“Meeting after meeting I was under the press- 
ure of exercise to stand up and speak a few words; 
but the sense of the awfulness of the eng: agement 

revented me.” But when the evidence of the 

ivine will was so clear that he could no longer 
forbear, but yielded obedience, he says, “For 
some days after this act of dedication, my peace 
flowed asa river, whilst mine eyes were like foun- 
tains of tears of gratitude, in that the Lord had 
80 mercifully continued to bear with me.” This 
was in the First Month of 1796. In the Third 
Month of 1798, he was recorded as a minister of 
Christ, by the Monthly Meeting for the Northern 


District of Philadelphia, of which-he was then a 
member. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1888. 


In the summer of that year, the yellow fever 
was fatally epidemic in Philadelphia. At the 
time Stephen Grellet was engaged in religious 
service at Cape May, Egg Harbor, é&e. Here 
he received a remarkable premonition of what 
he would be called upon to pass through, which 
he relates as follows :— 


“A few days after I heard of the appearance 
of the fever, while I was yet in Jersey, as I was 
sitting in a room, with my mind retired before 
the Lord, I was seized with a violent pain in my 
back, head, and bones, accompanied with a great 
shaking ; but my mind continued perfectly calm 
in the Lord’s presence. After having remained 
some time in that state, considering why it was 
so with me, a secret language was proclaimed : 
‘ This is the manner in which those who are seized 
with the yellow fever are affected ; thou must re- 
turn to the city, and attend on the sick ; and thus 
also shall the disease take hold of thee,’ or words 
very similar. My spirit bowed in prostration 
before the Lord, and said, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
Then I felt again free from pain, I proceeded im- 
mediately to Philadelphia, keeping these things, 
however, to myself. 

“My friends of Woodbury, Haddonfield, &c., 
among whom I passed, endeavored to dissuade 
me from going to the city, representing what 
dangers I should encounter; but my mind was 
perfectly calm and serene about that. When I 
came into it, the sight was solemn. That great 
city, but a few days before full of inhabitants, 
was now nearly deserted ; its heretofore crowded 
streets, were now trodden by a few solitary indi- 
viduals, whose countenances bespoke seriousness 
and sadness. On reaching the friend’s house 
where I made my home, I found it shut up, like 
most of the neighbors; but, obtaining the key, I 
opened it, and resumed my former abode, though 
alone in it. Several of my friends were urgent 
that I should go and stay with them, but I could 
not be easy so to do. Under the impression I 
had that I should have the fever, I was unwill- 
ing to expose any of my friends to take it from 
me. 

“T went about for some time, visiting the sick 
and dying, and assisting in burying the dead. 
My friend E. G. was a faithful colleague in this 
solemn work, which, however awful and gloomy, 
was yet attended with much peacefulness. My 
feelings were much awakened, both on account 
of strangers and friends. How sweet and peace- 
ful was the close of some, so that I could have 
joyfully exchanged my situation for theirs; but 
how great the contrast with others! Some joy- 
fully and smilingly departed, in the fulness of 
the hope which the gospel inspires; whereas 
others experienced the agony and horrors of 
death—throwing their arms around me, to keep 
hold of a living object, crying out in bitterness, 
‘IT cannot die! I am not fit todie!’ The horror 
of the scene is yet present with me. O that those 
who live in pleasure might pause awhile, and 
contemplate the awful subject. Do not leave it 
to a sick-bed, or a dying hour, to make your 
peace with God. Rather, I beseech you, improve 
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diligently your opportunity in time of health, 
and, whilst the Lord’s visitation is extended to 
you, make your calling and election sure, through 
Jesus Christ ! 

“In those days former friends were deserted ; 
yea, even the wife was left by her husband, and 
the husband became a stranger to his wife—seek- 
ing their safety in flight, leaving their sick to 
the care of a strange nurse. The dead bodies 
were conveyed to the grave, in most instances, 
with no other convoy than the hearse and driver. 
This was the case even with those, who, weeks 
before, might have been attended by hundreds. 
Most of the places of worship were shut up. I 
think, for awhile, none in that great city were 
left open, but the Meetings of Friends, to which 
many of the sober people who could leave the 
sick, often came; and we had solemn meetings, 
for the Lord’s presence and power were with us. 

“ The evening of the 25th of the Eighth Month, 
having been much engaged that day, in provid- 
ing for about ten Lascars, (East Indiamen) dis- 
charged from a ship, and left destitute, without 
friends in a deserted city, and also with some of 
my dear friends who were ill with the fever, as I 
was in my chamber, exercised before the Lord 
on account of the sick, some of whom were near 
their end, and actu ally dying at that very time, 
about eleven at night, just as I had laid down, 
my spirit being gathered i in the Lord’s presence, 
I felt myself seized with the same kind of pains 
I had upon me when in New Jersey, and the 
language was heard: ‘This is what J told thee 
thou must prepare for.’ My soul was, as it were, 
swallowed up in the love of God, and perfectly 
contented in the will of the Lord, though I did 
not see the end of this dispensation. After re- 
maining about an hour in that state, feeling my 
strength fast declining, and being alone in the 
house, I went down stairs to unlock the front 
door. Had I deferred this a little longer, it is 
probable that I should not have had sufficient 
strength to do it, for it was with difficulty that I 
went up stairs again. My friend E. G., not see- 
ing me the next day at the usual time, came to 
the house. He soon brought me a physician and 
a nurse. The former paid me but a few visits ; 
for he took the fever, and died five days after. 
The disorder so increased upon me that, my ex- 
tremities having become cold, my coffin was or- 
dered, and I was even returned among the daily 
deaths to the board of health, as a ‘ French 
Quaker.’ But my dear Master had some further 
work for me to do, before I could be prepared to 
enter into his Divine rest. 

“ During the whole of that sickness I continued 
entirely sensible, and whilst death seemed to be 
approaching, and I had turned myself on one 
side, the more easily, as I thought, to breathe my 
last, my spirit feeling already as encircled by the 
angelic host in the Heavenly Presence, a secret 
but powerful language was proclaimed on this 
wise: ‘Thou shalt not die, but live—thy work 
is not yet done.’ Then the corners of the earth, 
over seas and lands, were opened to me, where I 
should have to labor in the service of the gospel 
of Christ. O what amazement I was filled with! 


















What a solemn and awful prospect was set before 
me! Sorrow took hold of me at the words; for it 
seemed as if I had had already a foot-hold in the 
Heavenly places. I wept sore; but as it was the 
Divine will, I bowed in reverence before Him, 
interceding that, after I had, by his assistance, 
been enabled to do the work He had for me to 
do, and the end of my days in this probationary 
state had fully come, I might be permitted to be 
placed in the same state in which I then was, 
pass through the valley and shadow of death, 
strengthened by his Divine presence, and enter 
finally into those glorious mansions, at the thres- 
hold of which my spirit had then come. I saw 
and felt that which cannot be written. Suffice 
it to say, that from that very time the disorder 
subsided.” 

“One circumstance I may not omit to notice, 
as a confirmation of what the Lord had showed 
me, respecting the exercises I must prepare for 
during the residue of my pilgrimage. In a re- 
ligious opportunity, soon after my recovery, at 
the first Second-day morning meeting I was able 
to attend, A. Howell, in the course of his testi- 
mony mentioned me by name, and said that the 
Lord had raised me up, having a service for me 
to the isles and nations afar off, to the east and 
west, the north and south. I had been careful 
to keep to myself the view I had had of these 
things, on what seemed to me a death-bed. I 
knew therefore that this was a confirmation of 
the word of the Lord to me, which, like Mary 
of old, I hid in my heart.” 



















J. W. 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
The Cruise of the Marchesa. 
(Continued from page 365.) 
THE FUR SEAL. 

The curious chain of voleanic rocks, known as 
the Aleutian Islands, extends eastward from 
Kamtschatka to the a rae of Alaska. Nearly 
all these belong to America, but Bering and 
Copper Islands, the two most waned, form part 
of the dominions of the Czar. “A glance at the 
map tells us nothing with regard to the impor- 
tance of these two islands. There seems to be no 
reason why they should not be just as valueless 
as the other islands of the chain. Dreary, bar- 
ren, and treeless; covered with great stretches of 
tandra, lake and marsh; exposed to the full 
force of the terrific gales which rage in those lati- 
tudes during the autumn and spring; hidden in 
fog throughout the short summer, and partially 
ice-bound through the long inclement winter, 
one would hardly suspect them to be of any very 
great commercial value, yet they are the breed- 
ing grounds of the Fur Seal (Callorhinus ursi- 
nus), whose skins clothe the fashionable fair sex 
of half Europe and America, and will probably 
continue to do so for centuries to come, now that 
the reckless war of extermination formerly waged 
against the animal has at length been put a stop 
to.” 

The fur seals, or more accurately speaking, the 
breeding-places of the fur seals, are in the North 
Pacific, confined to five islands. On Masafuera 
and Juan Fernandez Islands, off the coast of 
South America, a few skins are still taken, and 
in bygone days the South Shetland, Crozet, and 
Falkland Islands were the resort of countless 
thousands of these animals. But they are now 
nearly extinct, and almost every sealskin that 
finds its way into the London market is obtained 
upon one or other of the islands rented by the 
Alaska Commercial Company. Copper and Ber- 
ing Islands are by no means the most important. 
By far the largest export is made from the Pri- 
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bylov group, two islands (St. Paul and St. George) 
in Bering’s Sea to the east and north of the Ko- 
mandorskis, on which 100,000 skins are taken 
annually. Last, and of least importance, is Rob- 
ben Island, the chief interest of which lies in its 
somewhat abnormal situation as a breeding 
ground—it being nearly 1000 miles distant from 
the other seal islands. It is close to Cape Pa- 
tience, on the eastern shores of Saghalin, and the 
number of skins yearly obtained from it is very 
small as compared with the yield of the Bering 
and Pribylov groups. 

The sea-cat or sea-bear, as Callorhinus has been 
familiarly named by the seal-hunters, is a grega- 
rious animal which disports itself in the waters 
of the Pacific throughout the winter, and during 
that time is seldom or never seen. Impelled by 
unerring instinct, it steers northward in the 
spring, and reaches, by a power that seems 
little short of miraculous, one of the five is- 
lands I have just mentioned. It seems that 
the seal almost always returns to the island 
upon which it has been born, although not 
necessarily to the same rookery, and the date 
of its appearance is one of considerable regu- 





larity. In Bering Island, the 12th of May 
was, we were informed, the usual date of the 


arrival of the bulls. The cows 
three weeks or more, but by the middle of June 
the rookeries are crowded, and the land existence 
of these curious animals has fairly commenced for 
the year. Here they remain for four or five 
months or longer, during which time the inhabi- 
tants of the island are hard at work slaughtering 
and preparing the skins to a number previously 
regulated by the company. 
the animals is not so regular as their advent. 
If a cold winter is to be expected they go earlier ; 
if the reverse, they remain considerably longer, 
but their usual date of leaving is about Novem- 
ber 20th. 

The “rookery” which F. Guillemard visited, 
was on the northern shore of Bering Island, and 
is thus described :— 

“Although familiar with the description of a 
former visitor, I confess that I was utterly unpre- 
pared for the sight that met my eyes. Fora dis- 
tance of about three- -quarters of a mile along the 
coast was spread a seething black mass of oe 
life, the individuals of w hich seemed almost “< 
the sand upon the sea-shore for multitude.” 
There were, we were told, about 70,000 of them, 
but had our informant said 700,000 I do not 
think 1 should have been more astonished. Be- 
yond a certain limit the eye is incapable of esti- 
mating numbers. Excepting in the case of the 
human species, I had never before seen such an 
enormous collection of living creatures gathered 
together in such a restricted area, and indeed no 
other instances of a like nature are known in the 
animal world. 
of attitudes, 


are later by 



































fighting, sleeping, fanning 
tures exhibited a ceaseless activity of movement.” 
the strange scene before us. 


it was restless. 


ognized by sailors during a fog. 


of an old bull. 





The departure of 








Sprawling about in all manner 
them- 
selves, making love and splashing in and out of 
the water in shoals, these densely packed crea- 


“Approaching as near as we dared without 
disturbing our “sitters,” we took photographs of 
It was as noisy as 
The united vocal efforts from the 
many thousands of throats produced a dull, con- 
tinuous roar that is said to be audible at a dis- 
tance of three miles or more, and is one of the 
signs by which the proximity of the island is rec- 
For the most 
part it isan evenly-blended volume of sound, but 
now and again the lamb-like bleat of a pup is 
audible above the rest, or the deep, hoarse bellow 
The din is constant, for the ani- 





mals take their rest in short uneasy dozes at an 
time in the twenty-four hours, and life on the 
rookeries by night is as ceaseless in its activity 
as by day.” 

The old bulls are the earliest animals on the 
island, and they immediately proceed to select a 
good position for the reception of their future 
wives. ‘To the defence of this little space, which 
is perhaps not larger than a small room, the 
whole energy of the animal is devoted. He 
neither rests nor eats, and his whole time is ocen- 
pied in contests with later comers, who endeavor 
to oust him from his post. They are often very 
fat on landing, but become much emaciated be- 
fore the season is over, living largely on the ma- 
terial stored in their tissues. 

The young males are allotted a playground to 
themselves, either in the rear or at the side of the 
“rookery.” It is from them that the skins are 
obtained, for the skin of the old males is value- 
less, and none of the females or cows are ever 
permitted to be killed. The majority of those 
killed are at the commencement of the third or 
fourth year of existence, when the fur is at its 
prime, 

“The number of skins annually taken upon 
each island is regulated with the greatest care, 
and is so arranged that the animals shall, under 
no circumstances, suffer any reduction in num- 
ber from year to year—in other words, that the 
breeding stock shall always remain undimin- 
ished. Keeping this object carefully in view, 
the Alaska Company find that they can take as 
many as 100,000 pelts every year upon the Pri- 
bylov Islands. Bering Island furnishes a vary- 
ing number which may perhaps be averaged at 
18,000, but more are obtained from Copper Is- 
land, where the number usually. reaches 20,000. 
I have no information with regard to Robben Is- 
land, but, roughly speaking, the total number of 
skins annually sold in the English market (for 
they are all brought to London) cannot be much 
less than 150,000.” 

The natural color of the fur seal is a dark 
greyish black upon the upper surface of the 
body, while beneath it is much lighter. The 
whole of the true fur, which in the prepared skin 
is all that is allowed to remain, is covered with a 
thick layer of coarse, shiny hairs. 

The action of the Alaska Commercial Con- 
pany, who obtained a lease of the seal islands, 
has saved this valuable animal from extinction; 
so that the Pribylov and Bering groups are now 
neither more nor less than stock farms, where 
every care is taken for the preservation of the 
breeding animals. 

(To be continued) 
annnannsmiiliiiinaiitiaiioinns 

EArtuH’s most precious things are not gener- 
ally found in earth’s fairest places. If we seek 
for the precious ores which have done so much 
to make modern life what it is, we must dig, in 
peril and gloom, into the unseen depths of the 
arth, where are “the stones of thick darkness 
and of the shadow of death.” The very coal 
which warms and lights and cheers our homes 
has to be brought from subterranean depths at 
peril of life and limb to many an obscure toiler 
in darkness, to whose eyes the light is as sweet 
as to ours, and to whom, as to us, it is pleasant 
to behold the sun. If we seek for the places 
where men have gained least from nature, and 
are most degraded, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually, we shall generally find them to be 
the places where nature has been most pro 
fuse in her gifts, most luxuriant in her productive- 
ness. In these favored regions, the savage eats 
and drinks and sleeps his life away in lazy 
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sensualism; while in less kindly lands, where a 
substance has to be forced from the barren soil, 
and where the forces of nature war continually 
upon human kind, man arises as a king over na- 
ture, makes her forces subject to his own pur- 
poses, and wins from her her most jealously 
guarded treasures.—S. S. Times. 


witness something like the comforting presence 
of his angels or ministering spirits to reward us 
for our obedience. So, we have a chance for the 
friendship of this world, with its transitory enjoy- 
ments and worldly glory, and we have a chance 
for the friendship of Christ and his holy angels, 
which gives a joy unspeakable with an ev erlast- 
ing glory. ‘But if we love the friendship, or the 
riches or glory of this world, more than the glory 
of God, a spiritual leanness and poverty in our 
worship will be our portion. For we cannot 
serve God and mammon. 
“Tf self employ us, whatsoever is wrought, 
We glorify that self, not Him we ought.” 

Paul says, “ Be not conformed to this world.” 
But what do we say? Let our prevailing custom 
in the way of worship, language, dress, &c., an- 
swer. For conduct speaks louder than words: 
are we led by the Spirit of the Lord, or by the 
spirit of man? Are we not so assimilated with 
the world, and its ways, that when we meet for 
the solemn act of Divine worship, many appear 
to have their minds turned outward, instead of 
drawing nigh to God inwardly, in the silence of 
all flesh, that they might witness Him to draw 
nigh unto them with his refreshing light and 
power? Some are engaged pretty soon after 
taking their seats, in hunting up a favorite song, 
which they request that others should join with 
them in singing. -And some, even of our minis- 
ters, appear to have so little confidence in the 
Spirit, that they have their Bibles handy, with 
selected references, to refer to and use in case 
the Spirit should fail; depending more on the 
letter than on the Spirit. I do not want to be 
hard ; but I do want to have the privilege to see 
things as they are, and as they frequently occur 
before my eyes. Is this worshipping God in spirit 
and in truth? Or is it not rather conforming 
to the ways of others who are courting the friend- 
ship of the world instead of seeking that honor 
which comes from God only? If any man loves 
the world, or the things of the world, more than 
he loves God, the love of the Father is not in him. 
But if we seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all things necessary for our salva- 
tion will be added; and the love and friendship 
of the world will vanish away ; and we shall be 
transformed by the renewing of our minds, and 
prove for ourselves what the good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God concerning us is. 
Then we will no longer be tossed to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine which ruffles the world ; 
but be steadfast and unmovable, alw ays abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. And the living, 
eternal Word of the Lord, which is quick and 
powerful, and which is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, will more often have 
free course and be glorified; because the friend- 
ship of the world, and the will of man will be 
taken out of the way. 

So far as we undertake to mix the friendship 
and glory of this world with the friendship and 
glory of heaven, so far we shall fail. And so far 
as we undertake to see heavenly things by an 

earthly light, so far we shall fail. They cannot 
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The World; and the Friendship of the World. 


The word “ world” is used in Scripture under 
a variety of meanings. It sometimes includes 
the whole posterity of Adam. At other times it 
is more confined to the wicked, or unregenerate 
part of mankind ; and also, at other times, to the 
things of the world. But it was to the worldly- 
minded people that our Saviour alluded when 
He said to his disciples, “If the world hate you, 
ye know that it hated me before it hated you. ifye 
were of the world, the world would love his own; 
but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” So, as they were chosen out of the 
world, instead of being on friendly terms with 
the world, they were hated by the world which 
lies in wickedness. And the “ friendship of the 
world is enmity with God. Whosoever there- 
fore will be a friend of the world, is the enemy 
of God.” s 

But God, who seeth the end from the begin- 
ning, has, ever since the foundation of the world, 
had a people chosen out of the world, “elect ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel. 
For the blood of Abel only cried unto God from 
the ground, which, after the transgression, was 
cursed for man’s sake; while the blood of Jesus 
Christ is the blood of the new covenant, and this 
is far too much trampled under foot by the men 
of this world, and counted an unholy thing. 
Thus they are doing despite to the Spirit of 
grace, and gaining the friendship of the world 
instead of the Spirit of God. 

But God “knoweth our frame, and remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.” “ For God so loved the world, 
that He gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” And although He is a 
friend of sinners, yet not a friend of sin ; for He 
came to save us from our sins, and not in them. 
But we have that “great dragon, the serpent, 
called the devil, which deceiveth the whole 
world” to contend with ; and to resist, steadfast 
in the faith. For even Christ himself, when He 
was clothed with humanity, and “was made 
flesh and dwelt among us,” was permitted to be 
tempted. For we read that “the devil took Him 
up into an exceeding high mountain, and showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, and saith unto Him: all these will I 
give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 
Then saith Jesus unto him, get thee hence Satan ; 
for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. Then 
the devil leaveth Him, and angels came and 
ministered unto Him.” But as our Saviour had 
the Spirit without measure, He resisted him. 

And I believe we may be taken up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, as it were, and have the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of it offered 
to us, if we will worship the god of this world, 
instead of the living God of Heaven. But if we 
resist the devil he will flee from us, and leave us, 
like he did our holy Redeemer; and we shall 


different elements that will not unite, no more 
than light will with darkness. The carnal man, 
by his worldly wisdom, cannot discern or know 


with the anointed eye which Christ gives, search 















be distinguished by the natural man ; they are of 


heavenly things; yet such as God has chosen out 
of the world, by sanctification of the Spirit, can, 


out and understand all things essential to salva- 
tion. For He that made man, and gave him an 
outward eye, can He not now, in the new crea- 
tion, give him a spiritual eye to see heavenly 
things; and an inward ear to hear what the Spirit 


saith unto the churches? And if we are created 
anew in Christ Jesus, we are no longer “ enemies 
of the cross of Christ ;” 
ship and aid to enable us to bear his cross daily. 
We may lose the friendship of the world; but let 
us remember, that if we have not the Spirit of 
Christ we are none of his. 


but we have his friend- 


D. H. 
Dusty, Inp., Fifth Mo. 21st, 1888. 





Was it a Slander? 
Heterodox and I fell into a discussion the other 


day concerning the difference in teaching and 
preaching in our respective churches. 


Heterodox is scrupulously just and upright ; 


in fact, a man sound in morals, while I (in addi- 
tion to the same, I hope my neighbors will say) 
am a man “sound in the faith.” 


He said, “ You don’t preach morality enough. 


People must be taught right doing as well as 
right believing. We don’t expect to go to heaven 
unless we behave ourselves, but you expect to go 
because of an intangible something called faith. 


Now, religious belief and sentiment are all very 


well; I have no objection to them; but there 
should be more of the practical. 
and children need to be taught, ‘ 
steal, for instance; that is, common honesty 
(which isn’t so common, after all), and other 
points of good morals.” 


Men, women 
Thou shalt not 


I replied, ‘“ The whole includes all of its parts. 
Religion comprises morality. We do not preach 


that men will be saved because they behave 
themselves, but that they will behave themselves 
because they have been saved. When one accepts 
Christ as his Master he will obey Him, and all 
his commandments are ‘holy, just and good.’ 
Therefore, justice and morality will follow as 
the fruit of what you call an intangible some- 
thing—faith. 
fruits, but a good tree, since the scriptural method 
is, ‘Make the tree good and his fruit good.’ We 
do not try to hang grapes, however fair, on thorns, 
but seek to first get the nature of the vine, 


We do not first try to make good 


when we can look for the fruit of the vine.” 

When my friend had left me, after many 
more arguments such as two laymen might be 
considered capable of originating, I, no longer 
having a cause to maintain in the presence of 
its opponent, fell into a train of reflection and 
recollection. 

First, I remembered the lawlessness of that 
generation of the small boy by whom it is my 
privilege to be environed, and by whom is an- 
nually, during fruit time, fulfilled the prophecy, 
“Thou shalt “plant and another shall eat.” I 
alse took mental note of the fact that the young 
depredators are not confined to the gamin class, 
but are largely children of fellow church mem- 
bers. I then recalled other lads, themselves 
church members, whose visits to the grocers 
cause those worthy tradesmen more concern than 
either pleasure or profit, as the usual process of 
“sampling” goes on; here a handful of nuts or 

candy, there a fig or ‘apple slipped slyly into the 

pocket, or taken boldly, with an offhand “ That 
looks good, guess I'll try some.” I then remem- 
bered the mothers whose i ingenious devices to keep 
the working woman a little over her time, and 
pay her a little less than her due, furnish conve- 
nient texts for sermons out of church to non- 
professing, but possibly self-righteous on-lookers. 
Also the parents who laugh behind their hands 
over the small acts of cunning in their “ cute” 
little ones—those tender sprouts of crime which 
one day may be rods laid across the smarting 
backs of those who do not now trim them off. 
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Then came up packages of waste paper in 
the safe bearing the names of so many of those 
who gather about the same communion tab le, 
who make no sign that there has ever been any 
design to return the sums begged under the more 
agreeable pretense of “borrowing.” 

This led the mind on to other families where 
earnestness in worship and good works, sympathy 
with the right and with the needy, and much of 
the spirit of Christ are found, but whose ideas 
and habits touching matters of money obligation 
are so nebulous that merchants continue to trust 
them only in the vain hope of some day getting 
the accounts already charged. 

Next came forward a brother prominent in a 
near orthodox church, the failure of whose large 
enterprises has applied the lancet freely to for- 
tunes never threatened with plethora, and drawn 
the last drop of blood from those who had less to 


lose, but who himself seems to feel the sting of 


neither poverty nor remorse while he lives in 
the same comfort as formerly. 

The final result of my train of recollection 
and reflection shapes itself in three questions: 

Is our little burg worse than its neighbors? 

Has Heterodox any good ground for what he 
said? or, was it a slander ?— 
Observer. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 
A Few Words to Whom it may Concern. 


My heart has been led into tender sympathy 
with some who are struggling for Truth’s sake, 
and also for themselves, that they may be pre- 
served from day to day in the strait and narrow 
path ; and who often go mourning on their way. 
Let me say to such as these, Be not discouraged, 
for the dear Master knows all your trials, ‘and 
knows what is best; and to his trusting, de- 
pendent ones, He will not fail to send help in the 
needful time. He is not slack concerning his 
promises, but they are sure. Then hold on your 
way, ye drooping ones; and, as you look unto 
the Lord from day to day for help, He will be 
your guide, and will make a way at times when 
there seems to be no way. He i is still ever ready 
to hear the petition of his dependent ones, as in 
days gone by; and He remains to be the source 
from whence true help cometh. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever; and his mercy is 
from everlasting to everlasting. Then, “Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, 
I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.” This language, 
through the mouth of the prophet, which was 
given “forth so long ago, is just as full of encour- 
agement now as “then. The wing of ancient 
goodness is still extended over the seeking dedi- 
cated ones, wherever they are and whoever they 
are, for “God is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation, he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 

And my mind is turned to another class, who 
are often so engaged with the things of this world, 
that they find little or no time to attend to the 
weightier matters of the law—the things that 
pertain to our everlasting happiness. The lan- 
guage of some may be, There are so many things 
to be done, and this pleasure and that one, that 
I cannot give up; but at a more convenient time 
I will attend to these good feelings that I some- 
times have, and which, if taken heed to, would 
lead me into a different way of living. Well, 
dear friend, dost thou know whether God will 
continue his visitations, if thou resist and pay no 
attention to what thou hast felt inwardly to be 
made known? Then trifle not with the inward 
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Monitor, for the Scripture words are: “ My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man.” 

Our Heavenly Father is very merciful and 
long-suffering, and waits long to be gracious; so 
that He is ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to any that turn their faces Zionward. And al- 
though trials may abound, yet when faith is 
abode in, and a single eye is turned towards the 
Master, such as these will be instructed how to 
press forward through the crowd of difficulties, 
and will be enabled to say, “ The Lord is my 
helper ;” and Christ shall be thy light, for “He 
is the light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” And again, “ The light of the 
body is the eye, if, therefore, thine eye is single, 
thy ‘whole body shall be full of light, ‘but if thine 
eye be evil thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness. If, therefore, the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.” Thus we 
see what watchfulness and care it takes to keep 
this inward light from going out, for the enemy 
of our soul’s peace follows us wherever we go, 
trying to lead astray in any way he can, it mat- 
ters not how; he knows our weak points, and the 
sin that most easily besets, and it is in these that 
he is ever trying to weaken us, and keep us from 
the right path. But when any have started out 
for the warfare, taking the shield of faith, and 
the sword of the Spirit, such will be enabled to 
experience that there is one that was never foiled 
in battle. “Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


E. C. CooPpEr. 


PENNA., Sixth Mo. 5th, 1888. 


For “‘ Tus Frienp,”’ 


THE RUINS OF TIME. 


We speak of the ruins, that, scattered by Time 
Are left by past ages—mementoes sublime 
Of grandeur and glory no more— 
The pride of the nations now crumbling to earth, 
All the pomp of the vain, and the honor of worth: 
The sad, fallen wrecks we deplore. 


In our hearts are lines the same pencil has traced ; 
The tablet, once pure, now with evil’s defaced ; 
With care or with sorrow depressed. 
For, troubled with doubting, and darkened with woe, 
The phantom of loveliness past long ago, 
With Time’s swift changes impressed. 


The youth that stepped forth in the battle of life, 

With his hand and his heart emboldened for strife, 
Where is there a nobler sight ? 

Alas! that bright hope was e’er doomed to decay, 

Or the form that was loved in a happier day 
Should ever be hidden in night! 


A few weary years, and his head is laid low 

With those that preceded him long years ago; 
His honor and fame are forgot ; 

A few fading relics for those left behind 

Are all that remain for awhile to remind 
That he was, though now he is not. 


Ah! maiden so fair, with thy heart beating high, 

Think the time is not distant thy beauty must die: 
The moments pass swiftly away. 

The morning is clear, and the noonday is fair ; 

For thy innocent spirit, my friend, have a care, 
That bright be the end of thy day. 


Yes, low in the dust are the ruins of Time— 

The temples of glory and honor sublime— 
Soon lost in oblivion’s wave! 

But a hand there is that is worthy of trust, 

That redeemeth the soul from defilement, and dust, 
A hand that is mighty to save. 


Though strong is Time’s power, yet ’tis nothing com- 
pared 
With the strength of the Hand that in wisdom pre- 
pared 
Eternity’s kingdom so fair; 
Where death cometh not, neither ruin, nor night, 
Nor aught that the peace of the spirit can blight ; 
But joy forever is there. 


VANCLEVE, Iowa. R, W. B. 


BE CAREFUL. 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 
For seed will surely grow, boys! 
The dew will fall, 
The rain will splash, 
The clouds will darken, 
And the sunshine flash, 
And the boy who sows good seed to-day 
Shall reap the crop to-morrow. 


Be careful what you sow, girls! 
For every seed will grow, girls! 
Though it may fall 
Where you cannot know, 
Yet in summer and shade 
It will surely grow. 
And the girl who sows good seed to-day 
Shall reap the crop to-morrow. 


Be careful what you sow, boys! 
For the weeds will surely grow, boys ! 
If you plant bad seed 
By the wayside high, 
You must reap the harvest 
By-and-by, 
And the boy who sows wild oats to-day 
Must reap wild oats to-morrow. 


Then let us sow good seed now! 
And not the briars and weeds now! 
That when the harvest 
For us shall come, 
We may have good sheaves 
To carry home. 
For the seed we sow in our lives to-day 
Shall grow and bear fruit forever. 


oe” 
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WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


In the dim, sweet stillness of forest nooks, 

With the songs of birds and the ripple of brooks, 

Where the shy, wild wood-things have worked and 
played, 

And the moss grown rank in the heavy shade, 

We sit, by the greenness guarded about, 

The noisy world for a space shut out. 


In the dear, familiar presence of books, 

Following us with their grave, kind looks, 

With wise and beautiful thoughts to keep 

Their tryst with us while the thoughtless sleep, 
The thoughtful silence walls us about 

From the moonlight or starlight or storm without. 


In the blessed quiet and comfort of home, 

With our dearest about us and they alone, 
Though the world is wide and the world is full, 
The heart of home has compassed the whole. 
Without are its evil, its strife, and its din, 

And its dearest joys are with us shut in. 


In the narrow space where our duty lies, 
With only the light of the broad, glad skies, 
The fire of faith, and the warmth of thought 
To cheer the soul and brighten the lot, 

We walk, and whatever allures us without, 
While duty calls us, shall be shut out. 


In the long and lingering stillness of pain 
We wait in weakness of heart and brain ; 
To the strength of God the weak soul turns, 
His love as never before it learns, 

His tender presence guards it about ; 

Peace is within and the world without. 


Little we heed what without may betide 
If the heart within us be satisfied ; 
Always the circumstance, shapen of God, 
Refuge becomes from the clamor abroad, 
And the barriers that hedge us around 
As sheltering walls to guard us are found. 
— Olive E. Dana, in Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


cemnsienmmmsiipinanataiis 

Tart “ we must take people as we find them,” 
in this world, is unmistakably true; but that we 
must leave people as we found them, is to admit 
that our efforts in their behalf have been utterly 
valueless. Taking people as we find them, and 
leaving them a great deal better for our presence 
and labors, is the simple duty of all of us.—Ez 
change. 





Trade and Business. 
BY DR. JOHN BURNS, OF GLASGOW. 


He who trades greatly beyond his capital must 
endanger the property of others. By plausi- 
bility of story or false appearance of wealth, he 
obtains credit. Difficulties arise which are suc- 
cessively provided for by new transactions, until 
in natural course a crisis comes, when friends 
and strangers meet the same fate and partake of 
the same ruin. 

The man whose ambition, avarice or knavery, 
has thus spread desolation, escapes without pun- 
ishkment and appears in public without shame, 
whilst the petty swindler who cheats his neigh- 
bor out of a few shillings is banished from his 
country or perhaps gives up his life as the price 
of his crime. 

It has always appeared to me highly immoral 
to trade beyond capital and to support sinking 
fortune by more extensive transactions.—Selected. 


Saved on Condition.—I have reason to believe 
that as good Christians as the world affords now, 
have made shipwreck of the faith. Paul once 
could say, “ Demas greeteth thee,” and soon he 
had to say, “ Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved the present world.” And if the Jews—the 
natural branches of the tame olive tree—were 
broken off because of unbelief, we who are the 
wild olive—being grafted into the tame root—are 
warned, because we stand by faith; not to boast 
and not to be high-minded, but to fear, lest God 
also spare not us. Here we can plainly see the 
condition of our salvation. “If” we continue in 
his goodness, we shall be spared, otherwise we 
shall be cut off. We are made partakers of 
Christ if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end.” “ In due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.” “Jf ye continue in my 
word then are ye my disciples indeed.” “Jf ye 
walk in the light as He is in the light,’ ete. “Jf 
ye abide in me, and my words in you,” ete. “Jf 
any hear my voice and open unto me the door,” 
ete. “Jf ye have love one to another.” “Jf we 
hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the 
hope firm unto the end.” 

I hope no one that reads the history and acts 
of Solomon will deny that he was a child of God 
in his former days; but he fell, hence the neces- 
sity of taking heed to the apostle’s warning: 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed, 
lest he fall.” This proves then, even if “we know 
that we have passed from death unto life” and 
are accepted of God, that we are still in danger 
of falling and being deceived. We cannot be- 
come purer than our first parents were in their 
state of primitive purity and innocence. 

Undoubtedly the prophet that God sent to 
Jeroboam to reprove him of his idolatry was as 
sincere in his mind, as determined in his heart 
and as devoted in the service of his God to do 
his will as many of the present day Christians, 
Who claim that they cannot sin and are sure of 
heaven; and behold! how easily was he thrown 
off his guard and deceived by the subtlety of 
that old prophet; and as a penalty of his sin, he 
was slain by a lion. 

Those who can boast most of their righteous- 
ness and lay claim to infallibility, and absolute 
heart purity, and perfect sanctification are often 
in the estimation of God far behind others, who, 
like the Roman Centurion, feel themselves un- 
worthy of Jesus coming under their roof, but 
who like him, have perfect confidence in Him, 
and who, when they have done all that they were 
commanded to do, call themselves unworthy ser- 


vants.— Herald of Truth. 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Meeting of Westtown Graduates. 

On Seventh-day, Sixth Month 2nd, the West- 
town graduates held their Second Re-union at 
the school. A majority of them came by train 
from Philadelphia and arrived about half past 
ten o'clock. The remainder of the forenoon was 
spent in examining the new building, in renew- 
ing old acquaintances, and in exploring the 
grounds. 

At 12 o’clock the company repaired to the 
farm house, where, grouping themselves under 
the trees and on the piazza, they partook of the 
plentiful dinner which was set out on the lawn. 
It was estimated that in all, 146 persons were 
present. 

At 2 o’clock the graduates, numbering about 
95, assembled in the lecture room at the school, 
to hold a more formal meeting. The most im- 
portant business transacted was the consideration 
and adoption of a constitution which established 
a regular organization, and authorized the hold- 
ing of biennial meetings at such time and place 
as our executive committee, then chosen, should 
determine. 

The legislative business was followed by some 
literary exercises, which consisted of an address 
of welcome, by the president, an original poem, 
and an address. The meeting was a large one, 
and was characterized throughout by the active 
interest manifested by all the members. 

The revival of old associations, and the form- 
ing of new ones, the new buildings and the beauty 
of the woods and fields in the fresh verdure of 
early summer, all contributed to make a very 
pleasant occasion. 


io 


“Qne of you Shall Betray Me.” 

Cases are on record where servants in the 
East have endured torture, and even death itself, 
rather than betray their masters. During the 
various exploring expeditions that I made east 
of the Jordan, I was constantly associated with 
the wild Bedouin tribes of the desert. My life 
was in their hands, and I had no means of defense ; 
but I threw myself upon their confidence and 
honor, and they were true to me from first to last. 

Foreigners residing in the East not infrequent- 
ly refer to the question whether, in case of a mas- 
sacre, or any serious disturbance, they would be 
safe from their own servants. Some missionaries 
in Damascus said to us, “ We live over a slum- 
bering voleano which may break forth at any 
time. No one knows what slight thing may ex- 
cite the fanatical Moslems about us.” When 
Arabi Pasha was at the height of his power in 
Egypt, it was a time of great anxiety for the peo- 
ple of Palestine. Rumors of outbreaks filled 
the air. The chief men of twenty villages south 
of Jerusalem banded together to commence the 
massacre of Christians on a certain date. The 
plot was discovered, and I saw thirteen of these 
men brought in chains to Jerusalem. There are 
about every consulate Turkish soldiers called 
“consular guards,’—men loaned to foreign gov- 
ernments as a kind of recognition and guarantee 
of their rights. They are under the control of 
the consul, and generally are devoted to his in- 
terests ; still, I always felt that if any question of 
their religion should arise they would turn against 
him, and perhaps be the first to give the fatal 
blow. Professor E. H. Palmer thought he knew 
the Arab character, and could safely trust him- 
self to those whom he knew. His friends felt 
that he was taking a reckless step. The result 
is well known,— he and his companions were mas- 
sacred. I knew a gentleman who had always 
lived in Palestine, and who understood Arab 


character perfectly. He had much to do with 
those people, and lost nothing, he said, by con- 
fiding his person and property tothem. At last 
a man who had been in his confidential service 
for years, who had received from him constant 
favors, and had twice been saved by him from 
the military conscription by his payment of large 
sums of money, in an unexpected moment fell 
upon his master and killed him. What a shock 
it must have been to that poor man when it 
flashed upon him that his trusted servant was 
raising against him a murderer’s hand! More 
than once I conversed with General Gordon re- 
specting this matter of trusting the native, par 
ticularly the Mohammedan character. It was 
not in his generous nature to be suspicious of 
men. He erred in a good direction. His suc- 
cess in the Soudan had been largely due, he said, 
to the confidence and kindness he had shown 
those people. It seemed a strange providence 
that such should be betrayed by those in whom 
he confided most, and for whom he was ready to 
give his life. Gordon knew that men were frail, 
yet he trusted them. Sometimes he was deceiv- 
ed, but he did not change the habit of his life. 
When any question of religion is at stake, I 
feel that Mohammedan friendship is like a rope 
of sand. David had experience in being be- 
trayed, and the fact affected him deeply. It 
was his chosen companion,—the honors, the 
pleasures, the intimacies, and the sacred things 
of life they had shared in common, and he 
was terribly tried when this man turned against 
him (Psa. lv. 13, 14). In the case of our Lord 
he knew who should betray Him, but the an- 
nouncement that it was one of his disciples must 
have been for them a startling disclosure. To 
their minds the shadow of their Master’s approach- 
ing death must have seemed all the weight of 
affliction they could bear, but to this must be 
added the bitterness of his betrayal by a trusted 
friend.—Selah Merrill in Sunday School Times. 


Bread Day in Normandy.—A writer in the 
Epoch gives an’ interesting account of bread- 
making in a French peasant’s family, and it is 
one which will, no doubt, arouse in the American 
housewife an increased attachment to her own 
methods of work. 

On calling at the farmhouse, the travellers 
were offered a lunch consisting of cider, goat’s 
cheese, and hard, heavy bread. The loaf placed 
upon the table was one of a half-dozen, resem- 
bling cartwheels, which had been leaning against 
the wall, and was cut with a small saw made 
for the purpose. 

These loaves were baked but once a month, 
bread day in a Norman peasant’s family some- 
what resembling washing day with us. 

After luncheon, the daughter of the house 
took the visitors to a picturesque stone building 
where the bread was made, and where several 
pairs of sabots, or wooden shoes, hung against 
the wall, looking as white as if they had been 
painted. In one corner of the place was a large 
enclosure surrounded by boards, which were 
also snow-white. This was the dough trough. 

Once a month the father of the family and 
his hired man here set the yeast rising. Flour 
and water are stirred together with hugh wooden 
spades, and when it approaches the proper con- 
sistency, the men put on the sabots, jump in, 
and begin kneading. 

They hop and prance, stamp and kick, until 
they have no strength left, and when that process 
is finished the dough is baked in a huge oven. 

“In America bread-baking is woman’s work,” 
remarked a visitor. 
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“ Ah,” exclaimed the little Norman girl, “ how 


cruel you men are! I would rather shoe horses!” 
—Selected. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The threshing floor (goren) was always in the 
middle of the field, and open to the sky, for in 
harvest time no rain was to be feared. The ox 
trod out the corn with its feet, and Moses says 
that it was not to be muzzled, so that it could 
have its share of the harvest. All these old cus- 
toms were faithfully observed, and in general, all 
the legal ordinances relating to agriculture. 
Great care was taken, for instance, to set apart 
the tithe of the harvest, to leave the corner of 
the field for the poor, and not to break the law 
of the seventh year, in which the ground was to 
be left fallow. 

One of the most important branches of labor 
was the culture of the vine. The Jews did not 
have separate vineyards as we do. They planted 
the olive, the fig tree, and the vine together. 
The vine climbed freely over the adjacent stems. 
These fruit-growing enclosures are called gardens 
in the ordinary versions of the bible. We can 
picture to ourselves what this luxuriant vegeta- 
tion must have been, with an under growth of 
those brilliant red anemones (anemone coronaria), 
so common in the south of France, and which 
are called the lilies of the field in the gospel. 

cientaeidiilbianaiinene 

Scotch Generosity.—If the great City of Glas- 
gow Bank failure in 1878, with liabilities of thirty 
million dollars, marked an epoch in British 
finance, the manner in which its ruinous effects 
have largely been overcome is no less noteworthy 
as an example of that “standing by each other” 
for which the Scotch people are anciently famous. 
Under the stern law of unlimited liability, the 
stockholders of the bank had to make good to 
the creditors every farthing of their accounts. 
This they did. But the process brought utter 
ruin to all, except a very few'who could afford 
to pay an assessment of $3000 on each $100 of 
stock. Thereupon the Scottish people set to work, 
quietly and with no appeal to outsiders, to care 
for the unfortunate stockholders. A fund of 
$1,935,000 was raised, and so well has it been 
administered that not a stockholder nor any one 
dependent on him has suffered want or privation, 
while many have been aided by loans to regain 
a prosperous business standing. Up to date 83 
per cent. of such loans have been repaid by the 
beneficiaries. There now remains of the fund 
some $500,000, the bulk of which will be devo- 
ted to purchasing annuities for widows and other 
helpless dependents. The entire transaction forms 
a notable record at once of generosity and thrift, 
creditable in the highest degree to the people who 
have thus turned disaster into honor.—Phila. 
Inquirer. 


WHEN some people talk of religion, they mean 
they have heard so many sermons, and performed 
so many devotions; and thus mistake the means 


for the end. But, true religion is a habitual re- 
collection of God, and intention to serve Him; 
and this turns everything into gold. We are apt 
to suppose that we need something splendid to 
evince our devotion, but true devotion equals 
things ; washing plates and cleaning shoes is a 
high office, if performed in a right spirit. If 
three angels were sent to earth, they would feel 
perfectly indifferent who should perform the part 
of prime-minister, parish-minister, or watch-man. 
—John Newton. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 
U. 8. Apples.—Apples from the United States 


now form one of the regular imports into British 
Guiana, and find purchasers among all classes of 
the population. 


Alloys.—Alloys, formed by melting two or 
more metals together, says the Popular Science 
News, present some very interesting characteris- 
tics. One of the most curious is the fact that the 
melting point of the alloy is usually much lower 
than that of any of its components. Wood’s 
alloy, for instance, which consists of lead, tin, 
cadmium and bismuth, melts at about 150° 
Fah., while the lowest melting point of any of 
the metals separately is that of tin, 446°. It 
has always been supposed that this alloy could 
only be formed at a comparatively high temper- 
ature; but William Hallock has recently shown 
that when the several metals are mixed together 
in filings, and exposed for twenty-four hours to 
the heat of an ordinary water bath (212°), the 
alloy is produced, and the mass becomes fluid, 
and that the previous fusion of either constituent 
is unnecessary. 

Fluorine —This element was discovered by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, or, at least, he proved the existence of it 
by showing that it was one of the elements that 
entered into the composition of hydrofluoric 
acid. Since that time numerous attempts have 
been made to obtain fluorine in a pure state, but 
they have until recently uniformly failed. The 
difficulty lies in the intense activity of the fluo- 
rine, which is no sooner liberated from one chem- 
ical compound than it enters into another with 
almost any substance with which it may be sur- 
rounded, attacking vessels of glass or even gold. 
It is this property of fluorine which is made use 
of in hydrofluoric acid—a compound of hydro- 
gen and fluorine which is used in etching glass, 
and for similar purposes. 

In isolating Fluorine, Moissau, effected the 
decomposition of hydrofluoric acid by an electri- 
cal current, the hydrogen being evolved at one 
pole of the battery, and the fluorine at the other. 
It was found to be a colorless gas, of a penetra- 
ting, disagreeable odor, and highly irritating to 
the mucous membrane of the throat and eyes. 
It was found to be also of most wonderful chem- 
ical activity, as had been expected. Sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium exposed to its action, at 
once melted and inflamed; cold crystalline sili- 
con became incandescent, and burnt with great 
brilliancy. All metals are attacked with more 
or less energy. Platinum was the only metal 
sufficiently refractory to its influence to make it 
possible to use it for the apparatus, and the quan- 
tity of it destroyed in the course of the experi- 
ments made the discovery a very costly one. 

A Narrow Escape-—The following circum- 
stance is reported in the Indian Daily News (Cal- 
cutta): “A number of snakes, principally cobras, 
were sent to Dr. Vincent Richards for experi- 
ment. Dr. Richards took out one of the cobras 
with the object of getting some of its poison in a 
watch glass, which he had ready for the purpose. 
He held the snake in his right hand, and was 
moving his left hand in front of it, when the 
snake bit him severely on the forefinger of the 
left hand. Dr. Richards, fortunately for himself, 
preserved his presence of mind; he killed the 
snake, and with a knife laid the finger open to 
the bone above the wound and applied perman- 
ganate of potash; he then applied a ligature to 
the finger and another to the forearm, and drove 
off for medical advice. Dr. Macleod and Sir 
Benjamin Simpson reopened the wound and 


thoroughly cauterized it with nitric acid. QOpdj. 
nary dressings were then put on. More than two 
months have passed since the accident, and Dr, 
Richards is doing well.” 

The Serpent Mound in Adams Co., Ohio.—The 
most interesting feature of the twenty-first re. 
port of the trustees of the Peabody Museum 
is Professor Putnam’s report on the purchase of 
the Serpent Mound in Adams County, Ohio, for 
which a number of ladies of Boston subscribed 
a sum of nearly $6000, and on the steps taken to 
secure the preservation of the interesting monu- 
ment. Eight weeks were given to the carefyl 
restoration of the great earthwork, erecting a 
fence about it, so that only persons on foot can 
enter the enclosure. The land was cleared of 
brush and briers, and the mound was sown with 
blue-grass-seed. A road half a mile long was 
made, extending to a grove of maples in the 
southeastern corner of the grounds, in which are 
two springs. This grove has also been enclosed 
by a fence. A substantial spring-house of stone 
has been built, and trees are now being planted 
along the road. A gravel path has been laid out 
from the spring to the serpent, and various other 
improvements have been made. It is highly 
gratifying that Professor Putnam has succeeded 
in preserving this remarkable monument, and 
the liberal action of the subscribers will undoubt 
edly be a material help to future endeavors to 
preserve ancient monuments in the United States, 
—Phila. Ledger. 

Discovery of a Mammoth.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society of Berlin, Baron 
Toll, speaking of his journey to the New Siberian 
Islands, reported the discovery in April, 1886, 
of a mammoth in a state of preservation not quite 
complete, though the tender and still existing 
flesh was eaten by the Tunguses with relish as a 
delicacy. Its position showed that it must have 
been floated up into an already frozen valley. 
In the clay strata of these islands occur in abun- 
dance, bones and teeth of the mammoth, rhinoce- 
ros, two kinds of oxen, the horse and the musk-ox. 
Mammoths’ teeth were collected to the extent of 
seven pounds’ weight, which, being of good qual- 
ity, fetched on the spot twenty-one rubles per 
pound. From this fact it can be seen why the 
ivory-hunters visit these regions every winter, in 
spite of the continual risk of losing their lives in 
consequence of the unfavorable conditions of the 
ice and the incredibly small stock of provisions. 
—The Independent. 


The Human Breath a Poison.—At a recent 
meeting of the Academie des Sciences, Professor 
Brown-Sequard referred to some experiments he 
had conducted with a view to determine what, if 
any, were the toxic effects of the human breath. 
In condensing the watery vapor coming from the 
human lungs, he obtained a poisonous liquid ca 
pable of producing immediate death. This por 
son is an alkaloid (organic), and not a microbe or 
series of microbes, as might have been imagined. 
He injected this liquid under the skin of a rab- 
bit, and the effect was speedily mortal. The ani- 
mal died without convulsions; the heart and 
large vessels were engorged with reddish blood, 
contrary to what is observed after ordinary death, 
when the quantity of blood is moderate and of a 
dark color. In conclusion, this eminent physiol 
gist said that it was fully proved that respired 
air contained a volatile toxic principle far more 
dangerous than the carbonic acid, which was also 
one of its constituents, and that the humat 
breath, as well as that of animals, contained & 
highly poisonous agent.— The Medical Press. 


Dynamite—Its Uses and How to Handle I 





—Dynamite consists of some porous absorbent 
mineral saturated with nitro-glycerine. Several 
substances have been tried as absorbents of the 

lycerine, but the most satisfactory is an infuso- 
rial earth, composed of the silicious shells of ex- 
tremely small vegetable organisms, and it is of 
this that Nobel’s dynamite is made. It absorbs 
about three times its weight of the glycerine, and 
resembles putty in appearance. Thus, a given 
quantity will contain 75 per cent. of the real ex- 

losive, and its blasting power compared with 
the pure nitro-glycerine is, of course, represented 
by the same ratio. In order to explode it, it is 
necessary to obtain the temperature of 360° 
Fahrenheit. It freezes in the same way as glye- 
erine, and when in this state must be carefully 
handled. Nitro-glycerine has an expansive force 
ten times that of an equal weight of powder. It 
is highly dangerous to place dynamite on or near 
fire stoves, steam pipes, or any highly heated 
metal. Dynamite must never be put into warm 
water to thaw it, as the water would free the 
nitro-glycerine, when it is most dangerous. It 
ought always to be put into a water-tight vessel, 
and then have the vessel put into warm water. 
It should never be exposed to the direct rays of 
a tropical sun. When loading it, a wooden rod 
or squeezer should be used to push home the 
cartridge, never a metal one, and the charge 
should gently and firmly be pushed down, and 
not rammed or pounded.—Indian Engineer. 

An Expression of Animal Sympathy.— While 
riding along a country road in the environs of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, about the Ist of last October, 
I noticed a remarkable and very amusing dis- 
play of animal intelligence. In a field beneath 
some trees at the bottom of a very high hill stood 
facing each other a donkey and a young bull. 
The bull was standing very patiently, slightly 
nodding his head up and down, while the donkey, 
with a rather heavy stick about two feet long in 
his mouth, was scratching his companion’s fore- 
head. Once the donkey dropped his instrument, 
but, without hesitation, lowered his head, picked 
up the club again with his teeth, and continued 
scratching very gravely, to the evident satisfac- 
tion of the bull. We often see two cows “ rub- 
bing horns,” and whether this wasa return for a 
similar favor from the bull or not, the donkey 
very clearly realized his poverty in the matter of 
horns, and happily supplied the deficiency.— 
Charles IL. Edwards, American Naturalist. 


Items. 


—Incipient Ritualism.—Under this heading the 
editor of The Presbyterian comments on a case in- 
troduced before the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterians, in which “ responsive readings,” &c., had 
been practised by one of their pastors. He states 
that the simplicity of her forms of service had been 
one of the features of the Presbyterian Church ; and, 
after expressing his belief that the introduction of 
ritualism into it will, “like all other ritualistic 
churches,” cause her to deteriorate in her preach- 
ing power, he queries: 

_“ Will this be compensated by her increased abili- 
ties in mouthing over a ritual? Will this convert 
more souls than the plain services of the past? Will 
it be a better means to intelligent appreciation of 
the truth and a greater stimulus to its obedience? 
If so, then how will the Church proceed? Will it 
empower every preacher to make his own ritual, 
and determine also how much shall be used, or will 
we have the work done by outside people, as in the 
rival hymn-book business, or will the Church con- 
trol it herself and give us a liturgy approved, adopted 
and made the law of the Church by the Assembly? 
Shall we have uniformity, so historical in the bloody 
records of ritualism and so essential to its continued 
existence? Will we have it by authority, or will we 
have it in the varieties of fancy or caprice? Shall 
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we pluck a few or many flowers out of the Episcopal 
or Papist conservatories wherewith to adorn the 
robes of God’s plainly attired bride? Will we have 
a few forms as bangles or as elaborations on the 
plain modes of our former worship ?” 


Conference of German Baptists.—The Dunkards 
recently held their annual meeting in North Man- 
chester, Ind. There was a very large attendance. 
The Conference decided against the wearing of 
mustaches and barber-trimmed hair. An arrange- 
ment was made to help poor congregations in Den- 
mark and Sweden. Members were cautioned about 
taking oaths, especially in States where affirmation 
is regarded as a modified oath, and members living 
in Western States were warned not to write flatter- 
ing reports concerning their crops and financial 
success unless sustained by facts. The Conference 


reaffirmed all previous declarations about the use of 


tobacco, and decided that applicants for member- 
ship should promise to be free from that habit. 
Ministers who chew or smoke will not be allowed 
to assist in church adjudications. 


Nonconformist Burials in Wales.—-A Noncon- 
formist parishioner of Llanfrothen who died the 
other day, had expressed a wish to be buried beside 
his daughter in the churchyard. The friends of the 
deceased intimated in the usual manner that they 
would like their own minister to perform the cere- 
mony. This so exasperated the rector, Richard 
Jones, that he ordered the sexton to fill up the grave 
which had already been dug, and then he locked the 
gates against the funeral procession. Some strong 
men, however, soon burst these open, and the Non- 
conformist minister performed the ceremony. 


Cremation among Roman Catholics.—The body of 
Elek Csank, a late resident of Long Island city, was 
cremated at Fresh Pond last week. E. Csank was 
a Hungarian, 43 years old and a Roman Catholic. 
It was his last wish, that his remains should be cre- 
mated. A Catholic priest told a Sun reporter who 
was interviewing him, that no good Catholic would 
express a wish that after his death his remains be 
cremated. ‘‘The idea of cremation,” said he, “is 
abhorrent to the practice and teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The custom is an attack upon 
the doctrine of the resurrection. The Church holds 
fast to the sacredness of the body, and teaches that 
the self same body which is buried shall rise again. 
Of course the Church has always thought this, but 
in view of the talk about cremation, and the preval- 
ence of this mode of disposing of the dead in certain 
quarters, the sacred congregation deemed it wise to 
issue a decree positively condemning the practice, 
and prohibiting it among Catholics. The decree 
was issued within the last two years.” 


The Pope on Slavery.—The Pope has issued a long 
encyclical on the slavery question. After referring 
to the teachings of the Bible, he urges the abandon- 
ment of slave-dealing in Egypt, the Sudan and Zan- 
zibar, and reiterates his condemnation of the prac- 
tice. He demands protection for missionaries in 
Africa, and praises Dom Pedro for abolishing slavery 
in Brazil. 


The Methodist Episcopal Conference on Intoxicating 
Drinks.—A resolution was adopted and ordered to 
be placed in the Discipline of 1888, declaring that 
“we are unalterably opposed to the enactment of 
laws that propose, by license, taxing, or otherwise, 
to regulate the drink traffic, because, they provide 
for its continuance and afford no protection against 
its ravages. We hold that the proper attitude of 
Christians toward this traffic is one of uncompro- 
mising opposition, and, while we do not presume to 
dictate to our people as to their political affiliations, 
we do express the opinion that they should not per- 
mit themselves to be controlled by party organiza- 
tions that are managed in the interest of the liquor 
traffic. We advise the members of our Church to 
aid in the enforcement of such laws as do not legal- 
ize or endorse the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants to be used as beverages; and to this end we 
favor the organization of law and order leagues 
wherever practicable. We proclaim as our motto 
voluntary total abstinence from all intoXicants as 
the true ground of personal temperance, and com- 
plete legal prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks as the duty of civil governments.” 


The Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near Frank- 
Jord, Philadelphia.—This institution has been con- 
ducted since its establishment in 1817, by an Asso- 
ciation of Friends known as “The Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of 
the Use of their Reason.” The Managers having 
decided that benefit would result from becoming in- 
corporated under the act of 1874, suggested that 
course to the Annual Meeting of the Contributors 
held in the Third Month last, which sanctioned the 
proposition. A Charter has since been granted by 
the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, which 
was accepted and adopted by an adjourned meeting 
of the Contributors, held Sixth Mo. 13th, and the 
association was merged into a corporation bearing 
the title of “ Friends’ Asylum for the Insane.” The 
rights and interests of individual members and of 
Monthly Meetings in the association are continued 
in the corporation. Under the act, a more formal 
organization of officers is necessary, to comply with 
which the following were elected, viz: President, 
Samuel Morris; Secretary, Thomas Scattergood ; 
Treasurer, Caleb Wood. Managers: John C. Allen, 
Samuel Morris, Elliston P. Morris, Samuel Emlen, 
Francis R. Cope, John E. Carter, James Whitall, 
Henry Haines, Edw. Bettle, Jno. H. Webster, Wm. 
Evans, Richard J. Allen, Thos. Scattergood, Caleb 
Wood, Edw. Bettle, Jr., Alex. C. Wood, William 
Scattergood, Jas. Emlen, Geo. 8. Webster, Chas. 8. 
Taylor. 

A Botanist’s Studies —The manner in whicha 
taste for natural objects and a thirst for a more 
intimate knowledge of plants was first awakened 
in Dr. Torrey, the eminent botanist, is quite re- 
markable. His father held some official station 
which required him to visit the prisons of the 
city of New York, and the lad frequently ac- 
companied the parent on these tours of inspec- 
tion. 

In the old State prison, which at that early day 
was somewhere about Twenty-third street, and 
situated in the country, they found a man in 
the office of the superintendent who had been con- 
demned to serve out a short term, but was gen- 
erally believed to have been innocent of any 
offense. The prisoner was taken into the office 
to keep the books. He was a man of learning, 
and especially a fine botanist. Whenever young 
Torrey appeared at the prison, the book-keeper 
would point out from the window some plants 
growing In the verant lots opposite, and ask the 
boy to go and fetch tiem The two then sat 
down in the office to analyze and dissot, the speci- 
mens, presenting the curious spectacle of a prison 
er in convict’s costume teaching a well-dressed 
boy. The lad never forgot the lessons, and from 
the tastes thus acquired dates his application to 
the study of botany, in which science he was 
destined to achieve the most distinguished suc- 
cess. 

The prisoner was ultimately acquitted of all 
guilt, and became one of the most useful scientific 
men of the country.—Journal of Applied Chem- 
istry. 
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PUBLIC MEETING AT HADDONFIELD. 

The fifth of the series of general meetings for 
the members of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
appointed by its committee which had charge of 
this subject, was held at Haddonfield on First- 
day afternoon, the 3rd of Sixth Month. It was 
a large gathering, attended by many of the 
younger members, in a concern for whom large- 
ly, though not exclusively, the movement had 
its origin. 
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The interest which has been felt in these meet- 
ings, the large attendance, the solemnity that has 
prevailed in them, the travail of spirit that has 
been felt for the arising therein of spiritual life, 
and for the effectual awakening of the members 
generally to a sense of their responsibility to God, 
and to an earnest concern for their deliverance 
from the power of evil, have been felt by many 
to be tokens that they had been commenced not 
in the will of man, but under a true opening 
from the Head of the Church; and that his bless- 
ing has attended this effort to promote the spread 
of his kingdom. 

In them, the way of life and salvation through 
our holy Redeemer has been clearly set forth. 
The grace of God visits all, and it brings salva- 
tion unto all those who obey its teachings. When 
our Saviour was personally on earth, it is said, 
that to as many as received him He gave power 
to become the sons of God; and so it is now in 
his spiritual appearance in the hearts of men. 
He said, “no man can come unto me except the 
Father which sent me, draw him ;” and when the 
drawings of the Father's love, the visitations of 
his grace and Spirit, the impressions made on 
the mind by Him are felt, then the way is open 
to come unto Christ, through submission of heart 
to these Divine leadings and drawings. Of such 
seasons of heavenly visitation, it may be said, to 
all who are obedient and submissive, “ Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 

At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, held Sixth 
Mo. 14th, the committee by whom the meetings 
above referred to had been appointed, was con- 
tinued, with enlarged powers, and requested to 
co-operate with the Committee of our late Yearly 
Meeting in religious labors for the spreading of 
the Truth and the help of our members and 
meetings. 

At a meeting held in the afternoon of that 
day, of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, and 
a portion of that appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, a series of public meetings as arranged 
for, not exclusively designed for the benefit of 
those who are members of the Society of Friends, 
but for others also—one among several evi- 
dences that there is an increasing conceru 1 
the members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
towards those outside of our fold, that they may 
come to embrace the principles of the gospel 
which we profess, and partake of the blessings 
which flow from living in obedience to the Light 


of Christ. 


Our attention has been called to the statement 
published, we suppose, in the “Summary of 
Events” in our columns, that 1200 members of 
the Society of Friends in Great Britain had 
signed an address to Wm. E. Gladstone approv- 
ing of his efforts to obtain self-government for 


Ireland. The friend who wrote to us has sent 
to us a communication addressed to The Irish 
Times, and signed by 85 residents of the City of 
Dublin, members of our Society, who dissent 
from the views expressed in the document sent 
to W. E. Gladstone. 

From this it appears that there is a difference 
of opinion on the political question at issue, among 
Friends, as well as among other portions of the 
British public. We publish this information out 
of deference to the feelings of our correspondent ; 
at the same time, remarking, that THE FRrenD 
is not in the habit of discussing political subjects, 
except as to their bearing on questions of mo- 
rality and religion ; and that the insertion of an 
item of news, in its “Summary of Events,” can- 
not justly be regarded as any expression of judg- 
ment on the matter so noticed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Strates.—In the U.S. Senate, on the 13th 
instant, Senator Sherman, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported a concurrent resolution 
looking to arbitration for the settlement of all inter- 
national difficulties. 

The auditor for the Post-office Department, in his 
report for the quarter which ended Twelfth Month 
30th, 1887, shows the receipts from all sources to have 
been $13,658,962, and the expenditures $13,791,781. 
The total amount of stamps sold was $12,859,886. The 
revenue from the money order business was $238,879. 
The amount paid for railroad transportation during 
the quarter was $3,866,767. The report shows that 
the receipts for this quarter were the largest for any 
quarter in the history of the Government, and the de- 
ficiency the smallest since the reduction of the rate of 
postage in 1883. 

A Fish Commission car has started from Wood’s 
Holl, Massachusetts, with 600 live lobsters of both 
sexes, for stocking the waters of the Pacific coast in 
the region about San Francisco. Besides the live 
lobsters the shipment includes a lot of 200,000 free eggs 
arranged on cloth trays. These will be artificially 
hatched in San Francisco. 

A telegram from Duluth says the recent heavy rains 
have caused the greatest flood ever known in Northern 
Minnesota. Along the flanks of logging streams tri- 
butary to the St. Louis River, millions of acres of land 
are overflowed, and loss of life is feared. Part of the 
village of Cloquet is completely submerged. The im- 
mense saw mills are flooded and abandoned, and in the 
booms 80,000,000 logs were jammed on the morning of 
the 17th instant, and by night the number had been 
swelled to over 200,000,000. All county bridges were 
carried away. The village of Fond du Lac is under 
water. At Cloquette, Wisconsin, on the 13th instant, 
several million feet of logs broke loose from the booms 
and went tearing down the stream to an island on which 
several hundred people lived. Eleven houses were 
carried away, and about 40 other buildings are sur- 
rounded by water eight feet deep. The Duluth rail- 
road, at Fond Du Lac, is under two feet of water, and 
the depots and other buildings have been abandoned. 
The loss to lumbermen at Cloquette will be very heavy. 
The damage thus far is estimated at $500,000. 

A disease called by the veterinary surgeons azotama, 
a miasmatic trouble, has been raging among the horses 
in Stamford, Connecticut, causing a large number of 
deaths. Horses, apparently well, drop down and die 
in a short time, and the back and legs of the animals 
swell to enormous dimensions 

Swarms of seventeen-year locusts have appeared in 
Northern Towa and Western Illinois. Professor Riley, 
United States Entomologist, says that a well-known 
brood occurs this year, and this periodical visitor may 
be looked for in wooded portions of Illinois and Iowa, 
also in portions of Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio streams are to be stocked with eels. 

Swarms of grasshoppers have appeared in Southern 
Indiana. They have devastated thousands of acres of 
meadow land, stripped trees of their foliage, and de- 
voured corn, oats and garden vegetables. 

Over fourteen pounds of ambergris were found last 
week floating in the surf at Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
At first the fortunate finder was ignorant of the sub- 
stance’s identity, but he made an analysis, which showed 
it to be genuine ambergris. It is worth at the present 
market quotation about three thousand dollars. 

The Police Department has just finished taking a 
census of the population of Baltimore, including the 
newly annexed section. The result shows the number 
of inhabitants to be 416,805, of which 64,509 are 
colored. 

Judges of the Liquor License Court in this city, on 
the 16th instant, refused applications for the transfer 
of license to other parties in the cases of three persons 
who had been granted licenses but had died. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 353, which is 
33 more than in the previous week, and 12 more than 
in the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing 
212 were adults and 141 minors: 49 died of consump- 
tion ; 26 of diseases of the heart; 18 of convulsions; 17 
of inflammation of the brain ; 16 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 15 of old age; 15 of marasmus; 
15 of congestion of the brain; 14 of debility; 14 of 
typhoid fever; 14 of pneumonia; 12 of casualties, and 
10 of inanition. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1074; 4’s, registered, 126]; 
coupon, 127i; currency 6’s, 1183 a 128. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners at 10} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Supplies, though moderate, were equal to the 


demand. Prices were unchanged, as follows: Western 
winter bran, choice, at $17.50; do. do., fair to good 
$16.50 a $17.25; spring bran, as to quality, $15.50¢ 
$16.50. 

Flour and Meal.— Dullness continued to be the 
prominent feature of the flour market, but holders were 
generally asking former rates. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family, at $3.90; 125 barrels Pennsyl- 
vania, roller straight, at $4.35; 125 barrels Ohio, 
straight, at $4.65 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.10, and 500 barrels do., 
patent, at $5. Rye flour sold in a small way, at $3.70 
a $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 95} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58} a 593 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 42? a 43} cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 6} a 63 cts.; good, 6 a 6} cts.; 
medium, 53 a 5} cts.; common, 5 a 5} ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts. ; good, 44 a 4} cts.; medium, 3} 
a 4} cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 7} ets. 

Ilogs were slow of sale; western, 8 a 8} cts.; stillers, 
7% a 74 cts. 

Milch cows were in moderate demand at $25 a $55, 

Milch calves were dull and lower at 44 a 7 cts. 

Fat cows were in better demand, at 3 a 43 cts. 


Foreicn.—In the House of Commons on the 12th 
instant, Louis T. Jennings, member for Stockport, a 
“ Progressive Conservative,” introduced a resolution 
directed against the “ frequent and costly re-organiza- 
tion of the Financial and Secretarial Departments of 
the Admiralty, resulting in extravagant and prema- 
ture pensions and bonuses.” The resolution was op- 
posed by the Government and supported by Lord 
Charles Beresford, — Bradlaugh and others. A di- 
vision was taken and the resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 113 to 94. The members voted regardless of 
party affiliations, the majority consisting of Glad: 
stonians, Unionists and Conservatives. 

The bye-election held at Ayr, in Scotland, on the 
16th instant, resulted in a majority for the Liberal can- 
didate. The district has been represented by a Con- 
servative. 

Letters which have been received in Brussels from 
the Congo Free States, confirm the fears felt for Henry 
M. Stanley, and that Ward, who is returning from 
Africa, bears unfavorable news from the explorer. 

On the 14th instant the French Chamber of Deputies 
passed a resolution, on the motion of Frederick Passy, 
to enter into a perpetual treaty with the United States 
for the settlement by arbitration of disputes that may 
arise between that country and France. F. Passy is 
President of the International League of Peace. 

The Emperor Frederick III. of Germany, died at 
Potsdam, on the 15th instant. He was interred at the 
same place on the 18th. His son, with the title of 
William IT., succeeds to the Empire of Germany. 

A post-mortem examination of the body of the late 
Emperor showed that his disease was cancer. The 
cartilages of the larynx were nearly all destroyed by 
the disease. The immediate cause of death was para- 
lysis of the lungs, as a result of collapse of the larynx. 

Emperor William II. has issued addresses to the 
army, the navy and lastly to the people. The tone of 
these missives give some apprehension that the new 
sovereign will not pursue the peaceful designs of his 
deceased father. It is stated that he has assured Bis- 
marck that he desires never to have another Prime 
Minister excepting the latter. 

A despatch form Aix-les-Baines, states that the Em- 
peror of Brazil has completely recovered from his re- 
cent illness. 

The Inter-Colonial Conference on Chinese immigra- 
tion, held in Sydney, N.S. W., on the 13th instant, 
passed a resolution to appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to conclude a treaty similar to that concluded 
between the United States and China. The conference 
also resolved, in the event of such a treaty being con- 
cluded, to abolish the Chinese poll tax, and to repeal 
the enactments relative to the tonnage tax on vessels 
bringing Chinese to the colonies. Chinese, however, 
will not be permitted to travel from colony to colony 
without passports. 


NOTICE. 
WaAntTEp.—A young man aged 27, a Friend, desires 
a position of trust and responsibility, where devotion 
to business will be appreciated. Best city references. 
Address R, Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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